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A  SEMI'MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  cmd  Issues 

The  thinking  of  the  nation  concerning  children 
and  young  adults  for  the  next  ten  years  will  begin  to 
crystallize  March  27  at  the  opening  of  the  sixth  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth. 

More  than  7,000  persons  concerned  with  child- 
related  problems  will  attend  the  seven-day  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  meeting  called  by  President  Eisenhower  “to 
promote  opportunities  for  children  and  youth  to  real¬ 
ize  their  full  potential  for  a  creative  life  in  freedom 
and  dignity.” 

Eighteen  forum  topics  will  provide  the  framework 
for  conference  discussions.  They  will  deal  with  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency,  schooling,  health,  effects  of  technol¬ 
ogy,  family  life,  beliefs,  mass  communication  and  other 
topics.  Similar  White  House  Conferences  have  been 
held  once  every  ten  years  since  1909. 

State  legislatures  across  the  nation  con¬ 
vened  last  month.  New  taxes,  state  administrative  and 
constitutional  reform  and  greater  home  rule  ranked 
high  on  agendas  in  many  states  along  with  educational 
issues. 

The  most  unusual  educational  financing  program 
was  proposed  by  New  York’s  Governor  Rockefeller 
who  asked  the  Legislature  to  authorize  $80,000,000 
to  $100,000,000  in  new  local  taxes  to  support  public 
schools.  The  taxes  would  not  be  on  property.  He  did 
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not  go  into  detail  but  promised  to  give  more  details 
at  a  later  date.  He  based  his  recommendation  on  the 
thesis  that  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  for  local  school 
operations  should  be  raised  locally. 

Ameriean  business  can  look  forward  to  the 

largest  markets  and  the  fastest  rate  of  growth  it  has 
ever  experienced,  states  a  report  prepared  by  the 
Market  Planning  Corp.  of  New  York  City.  Entitled 
Profile  of  the  Sixties,  the  report  develops  and  assembles 
in  one  place  more  than  a  score  of  ten-year  projections 
of  basic  elements  in  the  nation’s  economy.  By  1965 
and  1970,  the  report  states,  total  national  output  will 
increase  during  each  five-year  period  by  $100  billion 
from  the  1960  total  of  $^  billion.  Family  incomes 
will  advance  in  the  next  ten  years  from  about  $7,500 
now  to  $9,500  for  nonfarm  families. 

A  period  of  token  integration  and  legal 

maneuver  will  replace  the  period  of  crisis  and  massive 
resistance  to  school  integration,  predicts  Thurgood 
Marshall,  attorney  for  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People.  “We’re  in  for  real 
hard  legal  maneuvering  in  court,”  he  said. 

On  the  other  hand.  Gov.  S.  Ernest  Vandiver  made 
it  clear  to  the  Georgia  T,egislature  that  he  would  do 
nothing  to  enable  Atlanta  schools  to  comply  with  a 
federal  court  desegregation  order.  (See  Trends  and 
Issues,  Jan.  12.)  While  he  proposed  a  $60,000,000  con¬ 
struction  program  for  the  public  schools,  he  reiterated 
a  pledge  to  ait  off  state  funds  to  any  school  that  ad¬ 
mitted  students  on  a  nonracial  basis.  He  also  called 
on  Negroes  to  drop  their  legal  efforts  to  obtain  ad¬ 
mission  to  white  schools  in  Georgia.  “We  are  going 
to  resist  and  resist  again  and  again.  We  will  exhaust 
every  legal  means  and  remedy  available  to  us,”  the 
governor  said. 

Textbook  sales  catapulted  last  year  right 
along  with  the  soaring  school-age  population.  Sales  in 
1959  set  a  record  of  $308  million  and  are  expected  to 
reach  $338  million  in  1960,  about  a  10^  increase,  an 
industry  spokesman  stated.  In  addition,  it  is  expected 
that  the  10%  annual  growth  rate  should  hold  over  the 
next  five  years.  It  is  estimated  that  sales  will  go  over 
$500  million  within  this  period. 
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•  Adminigtration 


Pay  attention  to  poor  attendanee.  The 

chronic  absentee  should  —  and  can  —  be  helped  by 
the  school,  regardless  of  how  many  times  he  cuts  class¬ 
es  or  comes  in  late  or  refuses  to  take  part  in  classroom 
activities.  Miriam  and  Henry  Sparks  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  ( Ala. )  school  system  write  in  the  December  BEA 
Bulletin  that  so-called  “school  sickness”  can  be  cured 
by  administrators  and  teachers. 

—Many  children  play  sick  —  or  play  hooky  —  be¬ 
cause  they  feel  they  do  not  “belong”  to  the  group, 
say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparks.  It’s  up  to  the  school  to  give 
them  status,  to  make  them  believe  they  are  wanted, 
needed  and  respected.  Not  all  children  have  bright, 
sparkling  personalities,  but  even  those  that  are  shy 
and  distant  seek  affection  from  their  teachers. 

—Other  children  dislike  school  because  they’re 
bored.  There’s  no  challenge.  In  some  cases  the  work 
is  too  simple,  in  others  too  difficult  to  tackle.  Teachers 
should  attempt  to  provide  assignments  that  will  keep 
all  children  on  their  toes. 

—If  an  absence  excuse  doesn’t  ring  true,  check  into 
the  matter.  Should  the  administrator  discover  that 
there  really  is  insufficient  cause  for  absence,  he  should 
try  to  correct  the  situation  before  it  gets  worse.  All 
too  often,  parents  give  in  too  easily  when  a  child  fakes 
an  illness  in  order  to  skip  school.  Parents  should  be 
made  to  realize  that  a  day  away  from  school  is  as  im¬ 
portant  to  a  child  as  a  day  away  from  work  is  to  an 
adult. 

Good-by  Mr.  Hooky  Cop.  The  old-fashioned 
truant  officer,  a  rough  customer  who  could  strike  ter¬ 
ror  in  the  heart  of  even  the  most  Huck  Finn-ish  youth, 
has  virtually  disappeared  in  New  York  State.  The  State 
Education  Dept,  recently  surveyed  the  state’s  attend¬ 
ance  officers  and  found  that  nearly  all  are  college- 
trained  in  courses  relative  to  their  duties.  In  1955, 
when  the  only  requirement  for  an  attendance  super¬ 
visor  was  that  he  be  at  least  21  years  old,  the  state 
initiated  legislation  requiring  professional  training. 
Workers  with  little  training,  for  the  most  part,  are  serv¬ 
ing  in  smaller  districts  in  a  part-time  capacity. 


•  School  Board 


More  policy-making  and  less  administrative 
responsibility  for  board  members  is  the  goal  of  a  six- 
month  trial  reorganization  plan  adopted  recently  by 
the  nine-member  New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 

The  changes  are  in  line  with  the  growing  trend  that 
a  board  of  education  confine  itself  to  policy-making 
matters  and  leave  administrative  affairs  to  the  school 
superintendent. 

For  years,  the  New  York  City  Board  has  been 
plagued  by  a  tradition  under  which  many  routine  mat¬ 
ters  —  such  as  approval  of  preliminary  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications  for  new  school  projects  —  had  to  go  before  a 
Board  committee  and  then  the  full  Board  for  action. 
This  usually  delayed  an  item  of  business  several  weeks. 


Under  the  new  policy,  a  special  temporary  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Board  has  been  formed  to  experiment,  im¬ 
plement  and  evaluate  new  procedures  and  policies 
concerning  the  operation  of  the  Board’s  bureaus  of 
construction,  plant  operation  and  maintenance  and 
supplies. 

'Hie  special  committee  will  also  have  the  authority 
during  the  six-month  experiment  to  go  into  other  oper¬ 
ations  and  decide  which  matters  should  be  handled  by 
the  superintendent  or  the  Board. 

Among  the  proposals  being  considered  is  the  consol¬ 
idation  of  the  Board’s  six  regular  committees  into  four 
committees,  of  which  only  two  would  meet  regularly. 

The  over-all  aim  of  the  experiment  is  to  free  Board 
members  from  routine  administrative  matters.  In 
granting  the  superintendent  broader  powers,  the  Board 
retains  the  right  to  make  independent  investigations 
of  the  administration  of  the  school  system. 


•  The  Profession 


More  teachers  get  fired  because  of  their  inabil¬ 
ity  to  maintain  discipline  than  for  any  other  reason. 
Asked  in  a  recent  survey  why  they  fired  or  did  not  re¬ 
hire  faculty  members,  124  out  of  160  administrators 
said  the  number  one  cause  for  dismissals  was  in¬ 
effective  discipline. 

The  survey  also  revealed  that  discipline  is  the  chief 
concern  among  the  nation’s  parents  and  prospective 
teachers.  All  but  700  of  3,500  future  teachers  said 
poor  discipline  was  their  main  worry,  while  2,152  of 
2,700  parents  listed  it  as  their  chief  complaint  against 
schools. 

In  reporting  the  survey  to  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Dr.  Lawrence  E. 
Vredevoe  of  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
said  the  problem  is  compounded  by  the  increasing 
school  population,  crumbling  ethics  “and  a  growing 
disrespect  for  law  and  authority.” 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


How  to  get  the  best  out  of  teachers?  A  panel 
of  Ohio  school  board  members  tackled  the  question 
recently  and  came  up  with  four  recommendations:  1. 
Set  job  goals.  2.  Appraise  present  performances.  3. 
Confer  with  the  teacher.  4.  Follow  up.  James  Griffin 
summarizes  the  recommendations  in  the  December 
Ohio  School  Boards  Journal  as  follows: 

Goals:  These  can  be  democratically  determined 
through  group  conferences  with  teachers,  school  offi¬ 
cials,  board  members  and  experts  in  the  field.  New 
teachers  need  orientation;  older  faculty  members  need 
reaffirmation. 

Appraisal:  The  principal,  departmental  heads, 

school  boards  and  any  group  which  sees  the  teacher’s 
performance  share  in  this  task.  The  appraising  group 
should  record  only  the  points  they  can  agree  on.  The 
appraisal  should  be  in  writing.  It  must  be  a  group 
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SIX  MAJOR  BOOKS 
OX  EDIJCATIOX  —  1959 

What  do  educators  need  to  read?  What  do  educators 
want  to  read?  With  these  two  questions  in  mind.  Edu¬ 
cation  Summary  has  selected  six  books  which  it  feels, 
from  an  educator’s  viewpoint,  were  among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  published  during  the  past  year. 

The  House  of  Intellect,  by  Jacques  Barzun. 

A  serious  attack  on  the  undermining  of  American  in¬ 
tellect  by  the  arts,  science  and  philanthropy.  The  author, 
a  provost  of  Columbia  University,  punches  holes  in 

.  .  that  longing  for  a  happy  world  (which  has)  made 
the  school  an  anti-intellectual  hothouse.”  ( Harper  & 
Bros.,  $5) 

The  American  High  School  Today,  by  James  B. 
Conant. 

In  this  best  selling  report.  Dr.  Conant  came  to  the 
defense  of  the  American  high  school  at  a  time  when 
some  critics  were  calling  it  “the  graveyard  of  American 
greatness.”  In  his  21  recommendations  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  secondary  education,  the  former  president  of 
Harvard  calls  for  the  end  of  the  small  high  school,  a 
longer  school  day,  more  attention  to  the  gifted  and  an 
extension  of  guidance.  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  $1) 

Issues  in  University  Education,  edit,  by  Charles 
Frankel. 

Ten  noted  American  scholars  present  probing  essays 
on  the  major  issues  facing  American  higher  education 
today  —  the  university’s  role  in  the  community,  democ¬ 
ratization  of  opportunities,  changing  philosophies.  One 
writer,  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer  says,  “.  .  .  the  education 
which  is  available  in  an  American  university  today  is  in¬ 
contestably  superior  to  that  which  was  available  when  I 
was  a  young  man  30  years  ago.”  (Harper  &  Bros.,  $3.95) 

The  Communists  and  the  Schools,  by  Robert  W. 
Iversen. 

An  objective,  masterful  portrait  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  chapters  in  American  education.  As  exciting  as 
a  mystery  novel,  Mr.  Iversen’s  book  not  only  details  Red 
infiltration  of  American  schools  but  also  makes  it  clear 
that  this  infiltration  was  unsuccessful,  and  hurt  us  only 
by  causing  us  to  panic.  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  $7.50) 

Catholic  Viewpoint  on  Education,  by  Neil  C.  Mc- 
Cluskey,  S.  J. 

In  the  wake  of  rising  agitation  over  the  issue  of  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  state,  no  teacher,  administrator  or 
private  citizen  should  enter  the  argument  without  a 
clear,  unbiased  understanding  of  Catholicism’s  tenets  on 
education.  Father  McCluskey  presents  a  broad,  clearly 
defined  examination.  (Doubleday  &  Co.,  $3.50) 

The  Return  of  H*Y*M*A*N  K*A*P*L*A*N  by 
Leo  Rosten. 

Recognizing  that  even  educators  need  to  laugh,  we 
recommend  these  hilarious,  heart-warming  tales  of  Mr. 
Parkhill’s  class  in  the  American  Night  Preparatory  School 
for  Adults  and  its  star  pupil,  the  unconquerable  Hyman 
Kaplan.  (Harper  &  Bros.,  $3.50) 


opinion.  The  teacher  should  see  the  appraisal,  but 
it  must  remain  confidential.  Criticism  should  be  as 
objective  as  possible  and  confined  to  the  job  itself 
raAer  than  the  teacher  personally  —  except  as  the 
teacher’s  personal  traits  aflfect  job  performance. 

Conference:  This  should  be  a  two-part  session, 
principal  and  teacher.  The  principal  has  the  group 
agreements  as  the  basis  for  his  suggestions.  The 
teacher  should  understand  that  upgra^ng  his  work 
rather  than  “psychoanalyzing”  him  is  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting. 

Follow-up:  Appraisal  is  a  continuing  process.  Per¬ 
formance  records  should  be  kept  from  year  to  year; 
conferences  should  be  held  as  often  as  time  permits. 

“Much  hangs  on  the  spirit  in  which  job  appraisal  is 
approached,”  writes  Boardman  Griffin,  who  believes 
all  school  personnel  —  even  the  superintendent  — 
should  undergo  evaluation.  “If  the  subject  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  appraisal  is  designed  to  help  him  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  job;  if  the  element  of  fear  is  removed;  if  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  other  critics  are  well  informed  both  as  to 
goals  and  the  teacher’s  present  performance,  then  job 
appraisal  will  result  in  better  performance  and  the 
further  growth  of  the  teacher.” 


•  Curriculum 


Bring  home  economics  up  to  1960.  It’s  a 
changing  world,  and  home  economic  courses  must  be 
geared  to  today’s  problems  and  today’s  needs  to  be 
effective.  It’s  up  to  the  teacher  to  uncover  “the  real 
problems  facing  pupils  and  their  families  in  the  here 
and  now,”  says  Merna  A.  Samples,  Rutgers  University 
home  economist.  Writing  in  the  January  Forecast, 
Miss  Samples  suggests  that  teachers  investigate  such 
modem  family  matters  as: 

—  Increased  mobility.  What  are  some  of  the  man¬ 
agerial  skills  required  in  the  physical  asp>ects  of 
moving?  What  economic  aspects  are  involved? 

—  Early  marriage.  Do  teachers  realize  that  within  a 
comparatively  short  time  most  of  their  pupils  will 
be  married?  Do  they  fully  understand  the  pitfalls 
of  interfaith  marriages? 

—  Modern  financial  problems.  Do  students  understand 
credit  buying  and  the  dangers  involved?  What  are 
the  alternatives  in  relation  to  family  goals  and 
values? 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Trading  stamps  can  be  gold  for  a  school.  Short 
of  cash  but  badly  in  need  of  new  transportation,  the 
principal  of  a  Provo,  Utah,  parochial  school  had  a 
brainstorm.  He  asked  a  trading  stamp  company  if  it 
would  accept  books  of  stamps  in  return  for  two  school 
buses.  The  firm  agreed  and  set  a  “price”  of  6,424  books 
—  some  eight  million  stamps  —  for  a  pair  of  66-passen- 
ger  vehicles. 
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For  six  months  the  parish  mailed  letters  to  its  8,000 
fellow  U.  S.  Catholic  schools  asking  for  help  —  “We 
don’t  want  your  money,  we  just  want  your  trading 
stamps.”  Parishioners  tfuroughout  the  country  gave  up 
the  toasters  and  hassocks  and  vacuum  cleaners  they 
were  patiently  saving  for  and  sent  in  their  books.  The 
two  buses  are  now  carrying  school  children. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Preparation  of  Mentally  Retarded  Youth  for  Gainful  Employ¬ 
ment.  Bulletin  1959,  No.  28.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  HEW. 
From  Supt.  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C.  86pp.  35c.  (A  report  on  a  studtj  of  the  issues 
and  problems  involved  in  finding  suitable  employment  for 
mentally  handicapped  young  peojne.  Includes  descriptions  of 
practices  in  a  number  of  large  U.  S.  cities.) 


•  Teaching  methods 


TV  lecturers  won’t  replace  classroom 

teachers,  but  if  a  choice  must  be  made,  a  good  in¬ 
structor  seen  on  television  is  preferable  to  a  poor  in¬ 
structor  in  the  classroom.  This  is  one  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  a  two-year  study  in  closed-circuit  television 
classroom  teaching  conducted  at  the  Case  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Cleveland. 

The  study  also  showed: 

No  marked  differences  in  grades  between  students 
taking  courses  on  closed-circuit  television  and  those 
taking  courses  under  the  regular  lecture  system. 

Television  was  most  valuable  in  courses  —  such  as 
engineering  and  science  —  where  models  and  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  demonstrations  were  employed.  It  was  of 
limited  value  in  liberal  arts  courses. 

Lecturing  directly  into  the  camera  was  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  when  the  instructor  moved  about.  Any  course 
which  required  extensive  use  of  blackboards  presented 
difficulties  for  closed-circuit  TV. 

Instructors  tended  to  make  more  careful  prepara¬ 
tion  for  televised  lessons  than  for  “live”  classes. 

The  study  was  supported  by  grants  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Utilization  of  College  Resources  of  the  Fund 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education  and  by  grants  from 
the  Case  Research  Fund.  It  was  directed  by  Prof. 
John  R.  Martin. 

Dial  L  for  learning.  When  students  in  the  12th 
grade  social  studies  course  at  Glen  Ridge  (N.J.)  High 
School  want  to  know  something  only  an  expert  can 
tell  them,  they  pick  up  a  telephone  and  call  one.  It’s 
a  simple  device,  but  it’s  bringing  the  students  a  wealth 
of  information  and  diversified  personal  opinion. 

Realizing  that  person-to-person  contacts  might  be 
invaluable  to  her  classes,  Elizabeth  M.  Grimes,  social 
studies  department  head,  had  a  phone-and-amplifier 
system  installed  in  a  classroom  and  invited  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  prepare  (|uestions  for  calls  to  local  men  and 
women  in  various  fields. 

When  grappling  with  a  problem  in  economics,  the 
class  calls  a  banker.  For  a  question  on  politics,  a  local 
party  chairman  gets  a  ring.  A  debate  on  foreign  trade 
is  solved  with  a  call  to  an  importer.  Miss  Grimes,  who 
makes  sure  the  questions  are  sensible,  reports  in  the 


December  NJEA  Review  that  persons  who  normally 
would  be  too  busy  to  come  to  the  school  for  a  lecture 
are  only  too  happy  to  pick  up  the  phone  and  submit 
to  an  interview. 

It  cost  $36.90  to  have  the  classroom-phone  system 
installed  and  there’s  a  $6.55  monthly  charge.  Rut 
Miss  Grimes  has  no  doubts  that  the  expenses  are 
worth  the  results.  “If  such  a  device  is  used  with  dis¬ 
crimination,”  she  writes,  “its  potential  is  limited  only 
by  the  imagination  of  teacher  and  students.” 


•  Guidance 


A  onc-volumc  look  at  job  fatnres  is  the  new 

edition  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor’s  Occupa¬ 
tional  Outlook  Handbook.  Invaluable  for  guidance 
counselors,  the  785-page  Handbook  is  a  guide  to  600 
different  occupations  in  30  major  fields.  For  each  job 
listed,  the  publication  describes  the  employment  out¬ 
look,  nature  of  the  work,  required  qualifications, 
working  conditions  and  earnings. 

Among  the  jobs  awaiting  the  26  million  men  and 
women  who  will  begin  new  careers  during  the  1960’s 
are  many  created  by  the  Space  Age.  Growing  rapidly 
and  offering  a  wealth  of  opportunities,  these  include 
missile  and  spacecraft  jobs,  programing  for  electronic 
brains  and  technician  jobs  closely  allied  to  the  work  of 
engineers  and  scientists. 

Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  1959  Edition.  U. 
S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  bulletin  No.  1255.  From  Supt.  of 
Doeuments,  U.  S.  Go\’t.  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.  G.  $4.25. 


•  The  Learner 


Dual  progress,  now  plan  for  grade  schools, 

is  described  in  the  February  Parents’  Magazine. 

Under  the  plan,  which  covers  grades  3-8,  each  child 
spends  half  of  each  school  day  in  a  class  with  his 
homeroom  teacher,  pursuing  the  social  studies  and  all 
learning  related  to  reading,  writing  and  speaking. 

For  the  other  half  of  each  school  day,  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  study  mathematics,  science,  art,  music  and  phys¬ 
ical  education,  they  do  so  without  being  held  to  grade 
level. 

The  plan  was  originated  by  Dr.  George  Stoddard, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity.  It  already  involves  more  than  100  teachers  and 
nearly  3,{XK)  pupils  in  two  cooperating  school  systems. 
One  mentioned  is  Long  Beach,  New  York.  The  Par¬ 
ents’  article  is  written  by  Fred  M.  Hechinger. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Educating  Children  in  Grades  Four,  Five  and  Six.  Supt.  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C., 
$1.  (Results  of  a  survey  among  1,300  educators  by  the  Office 
of  Educatwn’s  elementary  schools  section  dealing  with  the 
modern  child  of  9  to  12  years  of  age  —  his  response  to  teacher 
relationships,  his  reaction  to  authority,  his  demands  for  inde¬ 
pendence  and  his  needs.  Includes  methods  by  which  teachers 
tnay  utilize  his  drives  and  interests.) 
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THIS  COLLEGE  HAS  A  REVOLVING  DOOR 

—  case  study  of  a  public  junior  college 


Many  a  bright  hope  has  been  centered  on  America’s 
unique  institution,  the  junior  college  —  and  this  despite 
the  fact  that  few  could  answer  whether  a  junior  col¬ 
lege  is  a  high  school  upgraded  or  a  university  down¬ 
graded.  Nevertheless,  educators  thought  it  would  pro¬ 
vide  an  open  door  to  post-high  school  education  for 
masses  of  people.  But  the  door  at  the  entrance  of  one 
junior  college  is  now  compared  to  a  revolving  door  — 
as  hundreds  of  wotdd-be  college  students  go  in  and 
out,  creating  traffic  tvhich  all  but  tramples  on  higher 
education  goals  and  curriculum. 

For  the  first  realistic  appraisal  of  a  public  junior 
college  ever  made  by  a  competent  authority,  see  the 
article  below. 


By  the  end  of  the  college’s  fourth  year  of  existence, 
when  all  students  who  had  entered  by  the  beginning 
of  the  third  year  would  normally  have  graduated, 
fewer  than  one  sixth  had  remained  and  completed 
graduation  requirements. 

This  happened  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  college  apti¬ 
tude  examinations  showed  that  the  median  score  of 
pre-transfer  students  at  San  Jose  was  at  the  26th  per¬ 
centile  on  the  national  scale,  whereas  the  median  score 
of  all  students  in  the  state  university  was  at  the  73rd 
percentile.  .  -  _ 

What  did  this  do  to  the  college?  When  the  institu¬ 
tion  opened  its  doors,  there  existed  only  two  divisions: 
student  services  and  technical  and  industrial  training. 
By  the  third  year,  15  departments  had  been  estab¬ 
lished,  only  two  of  which  offered  technical  and  indus¬ 
trial  training. 


The  Open  Door  College  by  Burton  Clark  (McGraw- 
Hill,  N.Y.C.,  19.3pp.  $5)  is  a  case  study  of  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  democratic  principle  of  “equal  rights ’’ 
is  translated  (or  mistranslated)  into  the  doctrine  that 
all  who  have  graduated  from  high  school  have  a  right 
to  enter  college. 


The  book  is  based  on  the  first  four  years  (1953-57) 
of  San  Jose  Junior  College  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

The  author  describes  the  problems  created  by  the 
college’s  administrative  setting  in  a  local  public  school 
district  committed  to  a  vocational-technical  program, 
and  by  the  ambition  of  most  of  its  full-time  students 
to  strive  for  further  education  for  which  their  abilities 
do  not  qualify  them. 

Subsequently  he  demonstrates  how  these  factors 
have  affected  the  evolution  of  the  college’s  formal  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  composition  of  its  administrative 
and  instructional  staff. 


Upon  its  establishment  in  1953,  San  Jose  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  was  required  to  be  a  unit  of  the  San  Jose  unified 
school  district.  The  college  is  subject  to  public  school 
district  control  over  funds,  personnel  procedures  and 
curricula. 


Further,  the  college  is  powerless  to  select  its  stu¬ 
dents.  State  policy  requires  that  a  public  junior  col¬ 
lege  must  admit  any  high  school  graduate  regardless 
of  his  ability  or  interest.  This  open  door  policy  in 
junior  colleges  is  extended  to  mean  that  students  have 
unrestricted  choice  of  fields  of  .study.  Thus,  the  stu¬ 
dents,  not  the  college,  determine  the  curricula. 

Like  public  junior  colleges  throughout  the  country, 
San  Jose  offers  both  a  two-year,  lower  dh  ision,  pre- 
transfer  program  and  a  two-year,  terminal,  vocational 
and  technical  program.  Contrary  to  expectation,  more 
than  80%  of  San  Jose  students  have  chosen  pre-trans¬ 
fer  ccnirses! 


Clark  declares  that  the  college’s  attempt  to  provide 
instruction  for  a  large,  non-selective,  voluntary  student 
body  contributes  “to  vast  democratization  in  educa¬ 
tion,”  but  it  blurs  the  meaning  of  higher  education  and 
encourages  “a  sovereignty  of  the  poorly  qualified.” 

“San  Jose  Junior  College  cannot  be  a  highly  intel- 
lectualized  academy  or  a  first-rate  technical  school, 
because  its  trade  school  commitment  will  not  allow  it 
to  be  an  academy  and  its  college-preparation  work  will 
not  permit  a  full  flowering  of  a  technical  orientation,” 
he  writes. 

Since  this  is  the  situation,  Clark  suggests  that  the 
most  important  role  of  the  junior  college  should  be  to 
provide  a  “c-ooling  out  function,”  presenting  to  the 
student  the  facts  which  indicate  that  he  cannot  pro¬ 
gress  beyond  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year. 

Limited  admission  policies  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  will  make  the  cooling  out  function  of  the 
junior  college  more  important  as  demands  for  college 
admission  increase  and  college  standards  rise. 


But  this  role  presents  a  dilemma.  It  cannot  be  wide¬ 
ly  publicized,  since  that  would  diminish  the  prestige  of 
the  junior  college  in  the  public’s  mind. 

Clark  declares  that  the  public  junior  college  cannot 
be  master  of  its  own  fate  so  long  as  it  is  administra¬ 
tively  dependent  and  unable  to  define  and  select  its 
students. 

“The  power  to  select  a  social  base  is  to  be  seen  as 
the  ultimate  variable  in  the  determination  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  public  two-year  college.  To  select  or  not 
to  select  is  finally  the  critical  decision,”  he  concludes. 

This  book  is  part  of  the  Carnegie  series  on  higher 
education.  Mr.  Clark  is  associate  research  sociologist 
at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education  at 
the  University  of  California. 
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•  Student  Activities 

Shall  we  dance?  Dancing  as  a  young  people’s 
activity  was  hailed  and  assailed  recently  in  two  widely 
diverse  fields.  In  Mount  Moriah,  Mo.,  the  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Lathrop  opened  a  campaign  to  rid  the  tiny  town 
of  high  school  dances  on  the  grounds  they  are  harm¬ 
ful  and  unnecessary.  “The  school  exists  to  educate  the 
mind  rather  than  the  feet,”  he  asserted,  adding,  “Many 
unwed  mothers  of  graduating  classes  across  the  nation 
are  victims  of  the  school  dance.” 

But  in  New  York  City,  dancing  for  teen-agers  was 
stoutly  defended  by  Earl  Atkinson,  president  of  the 
city’s  chapter  of  the  Dance  Masters  of  America.  Swept 
by  the  rock  ’n  roll  rage,  the  city’s  toughest  boys  and 
girls  are  flocking  to  dancing  schools,  he  said,  giving 
intelligent  teachers  a  chance  to  convert  them  into 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen.  “The  dance  teacher  has 
a  lot  of  influence  on  these  young  people,”  Atkinson 
claimed,  “and  the  manners  they  learn  on  the  dance 
floor  are  carried  outside.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

What  Musical  Instrument  for  Me?  by  Jack  Levine  and  Takeru 
lijima.  Sterling  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  419  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City  16.  125pp.  $2.50.  (Designed  to  aid  beginners  in 
selecting  the  musical  instrument  that  appeals  to  them  most,  the 
book  describes  popular  instruments,  how  they're  played,  how 
they’re  used  in  a  musical  group  and  what  to  expect  in  the  way 
of  enjoyment.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 

fV'hat’s  being  done  abont  mental  bealtb 

in  America’s  schools?  Plenty  —  but  not  enough. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Bethesda, 
Md.,  recently  disclosed  that  the  federal  allotment  for 
school  mental  health  studies  has  increased  from  $2 
million  to  nearly  $78  million  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Hoping  to  find  the  causes  and  cures  of  mental  health 
problems  in  school  children,  the  National  Institute  is 
sponsoring  90  studies  in  universities  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  studies  will  probe  the  child’s  relationships  to 
his  peers,  his  family  and  his  teachers. 

Though  the  studies  are  encouraging,  the  future  is 
nevertheless  bleak.  The  Institute  estimates  that  one 
out  of  every  two  children  now  in  U.  S.  classrooms  will 
have  mental  health  problems  by  the  time  they  finish 
their  education.  Most  of  them  will  get  no  help,  and, 
as  a  result,  many  are  doomed  to  end  up  in  mental  in¬ 
stitutions. 


•  VocationaUIndustrial 

Vocational  administrators  need  six  qualifi¬ 
cations  if  they  are  to  be  efiFective  in  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  trade  and  industrial  education.  Prof.  Ralph  C. 
Wenrich,  chairman  of  the  University  of  Michigan  De¬ 
partment  of  Vocational  Education,  said  recently. 


The  six  qualifications  are: 

He  must  be  a  leader.  He  cannot  depend  on  the  au¬ 
thority  vested  in  his  ofiBcial  position.  He  must  develop 
skills  and  insights  necessary  to  work  within  groups. 

He  must  know  his  community,  its  power  structure 
and  processes  of  decision-making. 

He  must  be  a  curriculum  specialist.  He  must  not 
only  understand  trade  and  job  analysis  but  also  un¬ 
derstand  other  approaches  to  the  development  of  the 
curriculum. 

He  must  be  interested  in  developing  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  program  for  all  youths  which  will  lead  to  suc¬ 
cessful  employment.  His  interest  should  include  ele¬ 
mentary,  secondary  and  adult  levels. 

He  must  cooperate  with  those  administrators  giving 
leadership  to  other  phases  of  the  school  program. 

He  must  be  concerned  with  the  improvement  of 
quality  instruction. 


•  Adult  Education 

Detroit’s  adventure  witb  culture  will  go  on 
for  another  year.  As  an  experiment  in  high-level  adult 
education,  Detroit’s  cultural  institutions  last  year  be¬ 
gan  “Detroit  Adventure”  —  a  series  of  lectures  and 
seminars  in  painting,  literature,  theater,  music  and  the 
mass  media.  The  two-month  program  drew  400  De¬ 
troiters  and  was  labeled  a  “resounding  success”  by 
Dr.  William  M.  Birenbaum,  assistant  vice  president  of 
Wayne  State  University  and  program  chairman.  It 
was  rescheduled  for  this  year  and  will  again  get  a 
$15,000  grant  from  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education. 

Bigger  but  basically  the  same  as  in  1959,  “Detroit 
Adventure  —  1960”  will  include  lectures  by  a  number 
of  outstanding  international  artists  along  with  many 
of  Detroit’s  own  cultural  luminaries.  As  a  result  of 
last  year’s  success,  information  concerning  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  sought  by  other  major  American  cities. 


•  Audiovisual 

Movies  are  better  tban  ever  for  teaching  high 
school  physics,  a  yearlong  test  run  of  physics  films  in 
a  Kansas  high  school  revealed.  Two  groups  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  Shawnee-Mission  (Johnson  Co.)  school 
district  participated.  One  group  was  taught  in  the 
traditional  manner.  The  other  group  were  shown  162 
physics  films.  They  also  held  a  15-  to  20-minute  dis¬ 
cussion  period  following  the  movie. 

Dean  Kenneth  E.  Anderson  of  Kansas  University 
School  of  Education  and  Fred  S.  Montgomery,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction,  reported  that  the 
experimental  group  using  film  did  just  as  well  if  not 
somewhat  better  than  the  group  taught  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  manner  by  capable  instructors.  The  experi¬ 
mental  group  also  exhibited  a  somewhat  greater  in¬ 
crease  in  spread  of  test  scores  from  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  to  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
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There  were  some  drawbacks  in  using  the  films: 
Some  students  exhibited  increased  boredom;  many 
students  said  they  missed  the  opportunity  to  perform 
laboratory  experiments.  Some  teachers  complained 
about  the  rigid  time  schedule  and  a  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  perform  laboratory  experiments. 

Dean  Anderson  said  that  a  school  with  good  science 
teachers  could  also  make  good  use  of  some  of  the  films 
(produced  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films)  to 
demonstrate  experiments  for  which  laboratory  equip¬ 
ment  is  not  available. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Amateur  Filmstrip  Production,  by  Norman  Woelfel.  Teaching 
Aids  Laboratory,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus  10,  Ohio. 
27pp.  $1.  (Describes  a  new  technique  developed  at  Ohio  State 
for  production  of  color  filmstrips  with  descriptive  captions  at  the 
base  of  each  volume.  The  author  allows  for  ingenuity  in  vary¬ 
ing  equipment  and  technique  and  lays  down  rules  only  at  points 
at  which  experience  has  proved  deviation  to  be  hazardous.) 


•  School  Plant 


Here’s  the  latest  ^‘eeonomy  school”:  A  New 

York  architectural  firm  has  designed  a  7(X)-pupil  ele¬ 
mentary  school  which  it  claims  can  be  built  for  40% 
less  money  than  comparable  schools  of  other  designs. 
The  school  is  simple,  neat  and  roomy.  Most  of  the 
money  is  saved  by  virtually  eliminating  corridors  — 
traffic  is  via  outside  passageways  or,  in  case  of  bad 
weather,  straight  through  ^e  classrooms.  The  design 
also  saves  by  making  central  areas  serve  several  pur¬ 
poses  —  e.  g.,  an  all-weather  play  shed  doubles  as  a 
bus-loading  and  shelter  area. 

The  basic  plan  for  the  T-shape,  single-level,  block- 
plan  structure  calls  for  24  classrooms,  two  kindergar¬ 
tens,  a  lunchroom-playroom,  a  teacher’s  room,  a  li¬ 
brary,  a  clinic,  an  administrative  suite  and  the  multi- 
purpo.se  play  shed.  Employing  standard  materials,  it 
contains  31,220  square  feet  and,  at  New  York  State 
prices,  would  currently  cost  $516,000.  A  comparable 
school  of  ordinary  design  would  cost  $866,000,  say 
the  architects.  They’ve  also  designed  a  WO-pupil 
school  that  would  cost  $475,000. 

Ketchum  &  Sharp  Architects,  227  East  44th  St., 
New  York  City  17,  are  the  designers. 

Adipu  anditorinm.  Experts  predict  that  the  au¬ 
ditorium,  as  it’s  known  today,  will  soon  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Replacing  it  will  be  the  “multi-use  instruc¬ 
tional  center,”  a  building  that  can  be  divided  at  a 
moment’s  notice  into  classrooms,  a  theater,  an  assem¬ 
bly  hall  or  an  audiovisual  lab. 

A  leading  exponent  of  the  multi-use  center  is  Dr. 
Raymond  C.  Schneider  of  Stanford  University,  whose 
own  V-shaped,  multi-use  center  has  been  adopted  for 
construction  at  Boulder  City  (Nev.)  High  School  and 
Foothills  Junior  College,  Los  Altos  Hills,  Calif.  Dr. 
Schneider  reports  he  and  his  staff  are  on  the  way  to 
solving  their  main  problem  —  development  of  a  light, 
flexible  and  tough  sound-deadening  material  for  the 
movable  partitions. 


•  Higher  Education 


The  five  largest  aniversities  in  the  IJ.  S. 

in  total  enrollment  are:  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  74,682;  California,  44,877;  New  York  University, 
41,180;  State  University  of  New  York,  41,127;  and 
Minnesota,  35,882. 

These  figures  were  announced  by  Dr.  Raymond 
Walters,  president  emeritus  of  the  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  who  has  been  making  an  annual  study  of  col¬ 
lege  enrollment  for  40  years. 

Other  statistics  announced  are: 

Enrollment  at  the  nation’s  955  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  is  at  an  all-time  high  —  1,973,948  full-time 
students  or  4%  more  than  last  year. 

Part-time  and  night  school  students  bring  the  popu¬ 
lation  on  campuses  to  2,811,705  —  a  3.6%  increase. 

There  are  nearly  10%  more  women  in  freshmen 
classes. 

The  number  of  engineering  freshmen  is  4.7%  lower 
this  year. 

Teacher  training  schools  showed  a  6.3%  increase  in 
freshman  enrollment. 


THE  PRESIDENT  ON  EDUCATION 

“.  .  .  we  must  realize  that  nothing  is  really 
solved  and  ruinous  tendencies  are  set  in  motion 
by  yielding  to  the  deceptive  bait  of  the  easy  tax 
dollar. 

“Our  educational  system  provides  a  ready  ex¬ 
ample.  All  recognize  the  vital  necessity  of  hav¬ 
ing  modern  school  plants,  well-qualified  and  ad¬ 
equately  compensated  teachers,  and  of  using  the 
best  possible  teaching  techniques  and  curricula. 

“We  cannot  be  complacent  about  educating 
our  youth. 

“But  the  route  to  better  trained  minds  is  not 
through  the  swift  administration  of  a  federal  hy¬ 
podermic  or  sustained  financial  transfusion.  The 
educational  process,  essentially  a  local  and  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility,  cannot  be  made  to  leap 
ahead  by  crash,  centralized  governmental  action. 

“The  Administration  has  proposed  a  carefully 
reasoned  program  for  helping  eliminate  current 
deficiencies.  It  is  designed  to  stimulate  classroom 
construction,  not  by  substitution  of  federal  dol¬ 
lars  for  state  and  local  funds,  but  by  incentives  to 
extend  and  encourage  state  and  local  efforts. 
This  approach  rejects  the  notion  of  federal  domi¬ 
nation  or  control.  It  is  workable,  and  should  ap¬ 
peal  to  every  American  interested  in  advance¬ 
ment  of  our  educational  system  in  the  traditional 
American  way.  I  urge  Congress  to  take  action 
upon  it.” 

—  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  from  his 
State  of  the  Union  address  to  the  second  ses¬ 
sion,  86th  Congress,  Jan.  7,  1960. 

For  press  reaction, 
see  Panorama,  pane  8) 
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•  Panorama 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  STATE  OF 
THE  UNION 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  to  Congress  last 
month.  President  Eisenhower  included  a  dozen  or  so 
sentences  concerning  education.  (See  The  President 
on  Education,  this  issue.)  The  comments  came  at  a 
point  in  the  speech  following  remarks  on  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  defense,  space,  the  budget,  economy,  labor-man¬ 
agement  and  agriculture,  and  before  remarks  on  civil 
rights  and  the  need  for  cooperation  in  Congress. 

The  President,  in  a  nutshell,  renewed  his  plea  that 
Congress  support  the  Administration’s  plans  for  fed¬ 
eral  help  to  schools  (See  Trends  &  Issues,  Jan.  12). 
And  he  made  it  clear  that  the  Administration  remained 
dead  set  against  free-spending  “crash”  programs,  a  rap 
at  the  Murray-Metcalf  Bill  that  was  sure  to  raise  the 
ire  of  the  NEA. 

How  the  press  reacted: 

Ncic  \ork  City  The  New  York  Times:  .  .  .  (The 
President)  rejected  the  use  of  a  federal  “hypodermic,” 
which  is  exactly  what  is  needed.  The  President  de¬ 
nied  that  the  educational  process  can  be  made  to  “leap 
ahead  by  crash,  centralized  governmental  action.”  We 
think  it  can,  especially  through  assistance  to  states  in 
school  construction  (formerly  backed  by  the  Admin¬ 
istration)  and  pa>Tnent  of  teachers’  salaries.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  program  to  stimulate  the  building  of 
classrooms  simply  by  granting  incentives  to  local  ef¬ 
forts  would  be  fine  if  it  would  work  and  there  were 
plenty  of  time  to  make  it  work.  Unfortunately,  the 
continuous  temporizing  by  the  Administration  and  po¬ 
liticking  by  Congress  is  undermining  the  cornerstone 
of  American  strength  at  a  rapidly  increasing  rate. 

Washington,  D.  C.  The  Washington  Post:  “We 
cannot  be  complacent  about  educating  our  youth,”  he 
says;  but  his  fear  of  a  “federal  hypodermic”  is  alto¬ 
gether  likely,  judging  from  past  performances,  to  re¬ 
sult  in  very  little  by  way  of  a  federal  program. 

Georgia  The  Atlanta  Constitution:  This  is  a  cam¬ 
paign  year  so  it  is  understandable  that  much  of  the 
President’s  speech  was  in  platitudes  —  a  report  of 
progress  and  promises  of  more  “peace  and  prosperity.” 
He  called,  for  instance,  for  school  legislation  “designed 
to  stimulate  classroom  construction,  not  by  substitu¬ 
tion  of  federal  dollars  for  state  and  local  funds,  but 
incentives  to  extend  and  encourage  state  and  local  ef¬ 
forts.”  Just  what  are  the  “incentives”? 

Illinois  The  Chicago  Sun-Times:  The  nation  must 
live  within  its  means,  the  President  reminded.  He  in¬ 
tends  to  fight  for  a  balanced  budget.  But  he  will  be 
up  against  demands  of  Democrats  for  more  spending 
—  on  housing,  school  construction,  sewage  treatment 
plans,  etc.  ...  It  is  our  impression  that  the  mood  of 
the  American  people  supports  the  President’s  view. 
The  average  worker  is  concerned  about  our  education 
system,  but  he  also  is  concerned  about  rising  costs  that 
are  fed  by  federal  red  ink. 
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iVetc  Classroom 
material 


An  Unusual  Dictionary  ...  for  junior-senior 
high  cliusses  is  Wards  of  Science,  by  Isaac  Asimov. 
Math,  physics,  biology,  chemistry,  astronomy  and 
medical  terms  —  over  1,500  in  all  —  are  clearly  ex¬ 
plained,  with  derivation  and  history  of  each.  Ex¬ 
cellent  reference  book.  From  Houghton  Mifflin,  2 
Park  St.,  Boston.  266pp.  Index.  $5. 

Tour  a  Newspaper  Plant  ...  on  film.  A  Netvs- 
paper  Serves  Its  Community  presents  a  newspaper 
story  step  by  step  from  assignment  to  publication. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  production  process  rather  than 
public  service,  as  the  title  suggests.  For  inter¬ 
mediate  and  junior  hi  English  and  social  studies 
classes.  From  Film  Associates  of  California,  11014 
Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  25.  14  min. 

16mm.  Color  $135,  b/w  $70.  Teacher’s  guide 
available. 

Good  Free  Materials  ...  for  enrichment  are  list¬ 
ed  in  Curriculum  Aids  for  the  Middle  Grades,  by- 
David  L.  Bym  and  Gerald  V.  Olson.  Materials 
are  grouped  under  subject  areas  of  arithmetic, 
health,  language  arts,  science,  social  studies.  Brief 
description  of  each  item  included.  Also  has  a 
section  on  handbooks  costing  from  25c  to  $2.  From 
Fearon  Publishers,  2263  Union  St.,  San  Francisco 
23.  67pp.  $1.50. 

Primary-graders  .  .  .  like  to  be  read  to.  Adven¬ 
tures  of  a  Beagle,  by  T.  L.  McCready,  Jr.,  details 
the  escapades  of  a  beagle  on  a  farm.  Unpaged. 
A  Pony  for  the  Winter,  by  Helen  Kay,  is  the  story 
of  8-ycar-old  Debbie,  who  cares  for  a  pony  while 
his  owner  is  in  Florida.  48pp.  Both  for  ages  5  to 
8.  Ulus.  Ariel  Books  from  Farrar  Straus  &  Cudahy, 
101  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3.  $2.75  each. 

Speech  Problems  .  .  .  and  training  are  discussed 
in  Your  Voice  and  Speech,  by  Beatrice  Desfosses. 
Stresses  the  importance  of  proper  speech;  tells  how 
to  analyze  speech;  explains  the  principles  of  pos¬ 
ture,  relaxation,  breath  control  and  enunciation; 
gives  practice  routines  for  correction.  Chapters  on 
stage  fright,  public  speaking,  phonetics.  Useful  as 
a  text  or  supplementary  reader,  junior-senior  hi: 
dramatics  or  speech  correction  classes.  From  Hill 
&  Wang,  Inc.,  104  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  5.  Index. 
Bibliography.  293pp.  $4.95. 

Secretaries-to-be  .  .  .  will  find  practical  help  in 
Secretarial  Training,  a  unit  of  six  filmstrips  and 
three  double-face,  33-1/3  rpm  records.  Covers 
office  procedures,  organization  of  work,  short  cuts 
and  office  manners.  High  school  level.  From  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  36. 
Apply. 

Motivate  Learning  .  .  .  basic  skills  with 
Strengthening  Fundamental  Skills  with  Instruction¬ 
al  Games,  by  Guy  Wagner,  Mildred  Alexander  and 
Max  Hosier.  Lists  150  games  in  arithmetic,  read¬ 
ing,  writing  and  speech,  listening,  spelling  and 
dictionary  work.  Grade  level  given  for  each  game, 
K  through  8,  with  techniques  and  cautions.  From 
J.  S.  Latta  &  Sons,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  91pp.  $1; 
quantity  prices  available. 
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